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Seventh rieeting of The Latin Club 

The seventh regular meeting of The New York 
Latin Club is called for Saturday, November 22, at 
12 m, in the Hotel Albert, corner of University 
Place and Eleventh street, New York. Professor 
M H Morgan, of Harvard University, will address 
the club.. All persons who are interested, whether 
teachers of Latin or not, are cordially invited to be 
present. The plan is to serve luncheon (50 cents a 
plate for everybody) at 12 m, promptly, so that 
there shall be no delay. The address will follow the 
luncheon, and adjournment will occur about 2 p m, 
thus leaving the afternoon still unbroken for those 
who attend. Please send a postal card at once to the 
Secretary, Mr A L Hodges, New York, if you in- 
tend to be present, so that we may inform Mr 
Frenkel, the proprietor of the hotel, how many to 
expect. Please attend to this at once. 

The above is the only sort of invitation that is 
issued. 

Out-of-town teachers may find it convenient to be 
in the city on the day announced. 

Information as to the conditions of membership 
in The Latin Club can be had at this meeting, or by 
referring to Nos 3 and 10 of The Latin Leaflet, 
or by addressing the Secretary. 

H F Towle, President 
A L Hodges, Secretary 

Ancient History in Secondary Schools 

IN TWO PARTS — PART I 

This particular \6y05 n-porpsxriKos would 
like to reach the instructors in High Schools 
who are either on the threshold of undertak- 
ing this important work or have not long en- 
tered upon it. In Germany the work is, of 
course, in the hands of classical scholars, in 
the main, if not exclusively. The present ex- 
hortation is meant largely for teachers. It 
strives to point out both a privilege and an 
obligation. If any one believes that it is suffi- 
cient to rehearse a few pages or a chapter of 
some one of the endless manuals written in 
English, for such I have nothing to say, ex- 



cept this, that that is futile. 

I hold that the history should be told, it 
should be given as a series of tales or narra- 
tives. Historia scribitur ad narrandum, says 
Quintilian. Clearly the instructor must have 
a knowledge far deeper and wider than that 
spread out upon the pages of the manual. He 
must be a good deal more than a quiz-mechan- 
ism. The famous work by the noted English- 
man Fynes Clinton is an ideal means of equip- 
ment (The Fasti Hellenici and F Romani), 
but more serviceable is Peter's Zeittafeln sum 
Handgebrauch und als Grundlage des Vor- 
trags in hoheren Gymwisialklassen mit fort- 
laufenden Belegen und Aussilgen aus den 
Quellen. Ancient history is apt to sit down 
between two chairs in our own economy : hur- 
ried, for the minimum of college entrance, and 
afterwards often delivered by those who have 
little firsthand knowledge of the subject. Who 
possesses little cannot give much. He who 
has much can exercise choice in his giving 
and practice that adaptation and opportunism 
in which much of the best teaching finds ex- 
pression. There is a great hullaballoo in our 
day about methods. But the great prerequisite 
for delivery — whether in the material world 
and economic transactions, — or in the intellec- 
tual world, — is possession, and this postulates 
— acquisition. 

Let me begin with Greek History. Some 
sound knowledge of Greek geography must 
precede. Charts by Kiepert or van Kampen 
should be on the wall. Even here the in- 
structor will effectively point out the narrow 
limitation of civic autonomy; the circumscrip- 
tion of local habitation, the seclusion of the 
rcoXis, the marine disposition of the entire 
peninsula — the rare extension of fertile plains. 
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As he proceeds from north to south he may 
relate the general trend of the prehistoric 
movements: the final settlements of the great 
tribal and dialectic divisions. With Thebes he 
may associate some narrative of the local 
legends of Laios-CEdipus, the Seven against 
Thebes : with Argos-Mycenae the awe-inspir- 
ing legends of the Pelopidse, and the Trojan 
war. He will give readings from the great 
Epics : he will thus reach scores of apt pupils 
who will never analyse an Ionic form or 
bother their heads about uncontracted verbs 
or omitted augments or other devices of the 
hexameter-improvising bard. Here I touch 
upon the great privilege of the instructor. 
This work affords him a superb demand upon 
himself for wider reading and the extension 
of personal scholarship. Here break down 
the narow barriers of the wearisome iteration 
of four books of Xenophon's Anabasis, or of 
the first three books of the Iliad. He will re- 
late the legends of the Autocracies of Co- 
rinth, of Sikyon from the prince of sunny 
weavers of tale and tradition, from Herodotus 
— from the fontes integri, without bothering 
much as to the colouring or interpretation 
of Curtius or Grote or others. 

When he describes the Panhellenic Contests 
at Olympia at Nemea, on the Isthmus and at 
Delphi he will find material in Pausanias and 
Pindar, he may delve into Professor Gilder- 
sleeve's preface and read a few odes in ver- 
sions to his pupils. Here, too, he may digress 
to that love for perfect form which under 
that sky and in these national competitions 
commemorated in marble the competitor, boy 
or man, who excelled in running, wrestling, 
boxing, the discus, etc., he may with a class 
visit the plaster collections in Central Park. 

He will enter upon Attic history comparing 
his Plutarch's Solon with the full and precious 
accounts of Aristotle's Government of Athens, 
nor will he wait until reaching Pericles' Epi- 
taphios before contrasting the Attic and Spar- 
tan social and political character. He will ex- 
ert his best powers in presenting the great 
national movement of 494-476 : with anecdoti- 
cal and biographical detail from Plutarch's 
lives to supplement his Herodotus. 

And so on to the great exile Thucydides, 



where the greatest and gravest lessons of 
Greek history may be found. Him relieves 
the soberer and smaller Xenophon born and 
bred to idealize the greater men that crossed 
his path or swayed his life, a Socrates, a Cyrus, 
an Agesilaus, but not large enough to grasp 
the figure of the noblest and purest public 
man of Greece, the Pythagorean Epaminon- 
das, who, with Pindar, has endowed with im- 
perishable renown the much sneered at Seven- 
gated city of Thebes, denser and duller than 
their quickwitted Attic neighbors beyond 
Kithairon. 

The oratorical eminence of Demosthenes 
proved the futility of rousing the decadent At- 
tic republic against the aggression of the vig- 
orous northern monarchy of Macedon ; Philip's 
gold and phalanx and diplomacy enter into a 
victorious struggle with the jealousy and 
fuzziness of the little autonomous states of 
older Greece. At the end of all stands the 
monumental figure of Alexander, whose ca- 
reer again emphasizes the absolute necessity 
of combining some simple historical atlas like 
that of Kiepert-Wolf with the historical nar- 
rative. Few characters are so well fitted to 
arrest and fix the attention of young pupils. 
On the other hand it is essential here to point 
out in a measure how Greek culture language- 
erudition were thus spread to the Euphrates 
and to the cataracts of the Nile, how the 
same language at Alexandria became the in- 
structress of the world and furnished to Paul 
of Tarsus the idiom in which he wrote his 
epistles. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea with impartial in- 
terest embraced in his imperishable biogra- 
phies in fairly even measure a gallery of 
Greek and Roman worthies. 

But it may, I believe, be safely asserted that 
Greek history lends itself more easily to that 
form of treatment so charming to the young, 
the biographical. Politically speaking, the 
lessons of Greek history are largely negative. 
In the successful construction of political life 
and of enduring governmental devices Amer- 
ican history, brief as it is, furnishes a wealth 
of sound lessons of the positive order, com- 
pared with which the fierce jealousies and the 
shortlived preponderance of the Greek repub- 
lics are in the main a warning admonition and 
a condemnation of the exclusive liberty which 
refuses equal rights to even those of the same 
race, tongue and lineage. 

E G Sihler, New York University, 

April 19, 1902 



